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A Gem in the Italian Art Exhibition: A Botticelli. 


REPRODUCED BY ARRANGEMENT WITH THE “ APOLLO” MaGAzINE. (ALL CopyRiGHTS RESERVED.) 


“LA DERELITTA.”—BY BOTTICELLI (ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI)>, 1444—1510. 


This very interesting example of Botticelli’s art, so different in spirit from his more familiar works, and in its bare simplicity almost akin to 
Greek tragedy, was lent to the Exhibition of Italian Art at Burlington House by Prince Pallavicini, of Rome. The painting is in tempera on 


“ ” 


wood, and measures 184 by 16) inches. It has some affinity with what it is our modern fashion to call a “ problem p’ -ture. The note in 
the catalogue explains the details as follows: ‘‘ The prison-like fagade of a Renaissance palace, in the middle of which is a deep arch with 
a closed door. On a ledge to the left of the arch sits a girl with her face buried in her hands, so that we see nothing but her long dark hair. 
She is dressed only in a white shift, and her other clothes are thrown down on the steps before her.’’ Among the literary references given is 
one to Berenson’s ‘“ Florentine Painters ’’ (included in his recently published volume, “‘ The Italian Painters of the Renaissance,’’ which was 
reviewed in our last issue). ‘‘ What is it,’’ asks Mr. Berenson, ‘“ that makes Sandro Botticelli so irresistible that nowadays we may have no 
alternative but to worship or abhor him? The secret is this, that in European painting there has never been an artist so indifferent to repre- 
sentation and so intent upon presentation. Educated in a period of triumphant naturalism, he plunged at first into mere representation 
with almost self-obliterating earnestness ; the pupil of Fra Filippo, he was trained to a love or: spiritual genre . . . yet in his best years he left 
everything, even spiritual significance, behind him, and... abandoned himselt to the presentation of those qualities alone which in a picture 


are directly life-communicating, and life-enhancing. . . . (He) is the greatest artist of linear design that Europe has ever had.’’ 
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THE PICTURE BY CECIL 
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ING AN BYE ON “PATHER.” 


Y CECIL ALDIN (COPYRIGHTED.) 
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A Fine Example of EFighteenthzCentury “Decalomania” from Italy. 


By Courtesy OF THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
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DECORATED WITH APPLIED COLOURED PRINTS AND PAINTED LANDSCAPES: AN OLD VENETIAN CUPBOARD. 


The above illustration represents a very interesting Venetian cupboard which it was said at the time (to quote a contemporary letter) : ‘‘ There are books 
is a fine example of the style of decoration known as “ Decalomania,”’ | and engravings which cost up to 100 lire, and women are mad enough 
popular in Italy in the first half of the eighteenth century. The cupboard to cut up engravings worth 100 lire apiece. If this fashion continues, they 
is painted a warm shade of yellow, the two upper panels being decorated | will cut up Raphael.’’ The cupboard was presented to the Victoria and 
in water-colour with landscapes. On the remaining panels are coloured | Albert Museum by Miss Lily Grundy, daughter of the late Mr. Sydney 
prints representing scenes from the Passion, which are cut out, applied, and Grundy, the well-known dramatist, author of ‘A Pair of Spectacles,’’ 


varnished. This type of decoration originated about 1725 in Paris, where, the libretto to Sullivan’s ‘‘ Haddon Hall,’’ and many other successful plays. 





